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Week Ending Friday, February 26, 1982 


The 250th Anniversary of the Birth of 
George Washington 





Proclamation 4900. February 22, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


This month we commemorate the 
hundred and fiftieth 
birth of George Washington, victorious 
commander of the American Revolution, 
chief advocate and President of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, and first President of 


two 
anniversary of the 


the United States, unquestionably one of 


our greatest leaders. 

His considerable wisdom, unflagging 
energy, dogged perseverence, profound 
faith in God, clear vision, and unswerving 
dedication to democratic principles contrib- 
uted indispensably to the success of the 
American Revolution, the formulation and 
ratification of the United States Constitution 
and the establishment of the United States 
as a democratic federal republic. 

As a soldier, he provided determined 
leadership, inspiring his men and sharing 
their lot in times of adversity. He took a 
group of farmers, tinkers, and store clerks 
and forged them into the Continental 
Army, a fighting instrument able to meet 
and best the finest professional troops in the 
world. Trusting in the rightness of his cause 


and, as he put it, in “the miraculous care of 


Providence,” he proved his valor by leading 
his men into battle time after time during 
the long years of war. 


As a citizen, he exemplified the ideal of 


the soldier in a democratic society, resign- 
ing his commission at war’s end and retiring 
to the private pursuits of his beloved home, 
Mount Vernon. Yet, in his great vision, he 
saw the need for a better form of govern- 
ment, which would bind the sovereign 
States into an indissoluble Federal Union, 


while at the same time preserving and en- 
hancing their unique role. To this end, he 
sponsored the Mount Vernon 
which led ultimately to the 
Convention in 1787. 


Conference, 


Philadelphia 


As a statesman, he made his greatest and 
most lasting contribution to our American 
Nation. He presided with both tact and 
firmness over the Philadelphia Convention, 
guiding its members in drafting our charter 
of government so aptly described as the 
most important document ever composed 
by the hand of man at one time. Finally, 
heeding the call of his fellow citizens, he 
served as first President of the United 
States, setting precedents and establishing a 
standard to which all his successors can hon- 
orably aspire. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim February 22, 1982, as a 
Day of National Celebration of the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth Anniversary of the Birth of 
George Washington. I urge the people of 
the United States, in their homes, schools, 
and places of work, to join me in com- 
memorating the birth of George Washing- 
ton by reflecting on the character and ac 
complishments of this great man and his 
incalculable contributions to the establish- 
ment of this Nation. Let us rededicate our- 
selves to the fulfillment of his ideals and his 
faith in the people and resources of the 
United States. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of Febru- 
ary, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-two, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:54 a.m., February 22, 1982) 
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The 250th Anniversary of the Birth of 
George Washington 





Remarks at a Ceremony at Mount Vernon, 
Virginia. February 22, 1982 





Thank you very much, Mrs. Guy. Mem- 
bers of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associ- 
ation, honored guests, and fellow citizens: 

We're gathered on hallowed grounds to 
share a special moment in our history. We 
come filled with pride and gratitude to 
honor George Washington, Father of our 
Country, knowing that because of what he 
did, we’re free and we’re Americans. 

Two hundred and fifty years after his 
birth, Washington’s star shines brighter 
than ever. “Our cause is noble,” he said, “it 
is the cause of mankind!” 

Pursuit of liberty and justice under God is 
still the most inspiring, the most successful, 
the most revolutionary idea the world has 
ever known. Words alone cannot express 
how much we revere this giant for free- 
dom. 

Yes, he is first in our hearts and will be 
first for all time. But as Abraham Lincoln 
said, “To add brightness to the sun, or glory 
to the name of Washington, is . . . impossi- 
ble. Let none attempt it . . . pronounce the 
name, and. . . leave it shining on.” 

Eighty-five years later, Calvin Coolidge 
would say Washington’s “ways were the 
ways of truth. He built for eternity. His in- 
fluence grows....In... action, in... 
character, he stands alone.” 

If one word could describe all this man 
was and all he meant, it might be, “indis- 
pensable.” Had he not lived, perhaps some 
other great leader would have appeared to 
liberate the Colonies and establish our Re- 
public. We'll never know. We know only 
that Washington was there, that he did ful- 
fill this destiny, and that he did it with such 
skill and perfection he seemed to be carry- 
ing out a devine plan for America. 

Never a passive leader, never an arm- 
chair general, he was always in front of his 
troops and his nation. He did more than 
live up to the standards of the time; he set 
them. 

Washington was gifted with the vision of 
the future. He dreamed America could be a 
great, prosperous, and peaceful nation, 
stretching from ocean to ocean. He hoped 
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the deliberations at Philadelphia would end 
with a declaration of our independence. He 
even designed and presented a drawing of 
the new American flag to Betsy Ross—13 
stripes and a circle of white stars on a field 
of blue. 

When the war was going badly, his cour- 
age and leadership turned the tide of histo- 
ry our way. On our first Christmas as a 
naticn in 1776, he led his band of ragged 
citizen-soldiers across the Delaware River 
through driving snow to a victory that 
saved the cause of American independence. 
Their route of march, it is said, was stained 
by bloody footprints, but their spirit did not 
fail. Their will could not be crushed. Wash- 
ington kept them going, and with the help 
of France they finally battled their way to 
Yorktown and the decisive victory that 
ended the war. 

After the Revolution, he wanted to return 
here to Mount Vernon to be with his 
family, to farm, to hunt, to engage in com- 
merce. But he loved his country and his 
country needed him. The 13 former Colo- 
nies were impoverished. They were bicker- 
ing. They needed a constitution so that they 
could become a union of sovereign states 
joined to a central government. 

The American political experiment was 
new to all human experience, and the 
world expected us to fail. If Washington had 
not stepped forward again—first at the Con- 
stitutional Convention, then as our first 
elected President, we might well have 
failed. 

His feats were harvested from the seeds 
of exceptional character. He lacked higher 
education, but he pulled himself up with 
years of training and hard work. He was a 
man of deep faith who believed the pillars 
of society were religion, morality, and 
bonds of brotherhood between all citizens. 

It has been written that the most sublime 
figure in American history was George 
Washington on his knees in the snow at 
Valley Forge. He personified a people who 
knew it was not enough to depend on their 
own courage and goodness; they must also 
seek help from God, their Father and Pre- 
server. 

Washington was so popular he could have 
been king had he wanted that. But he had 
no hunger for personal power. His love was 
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liberty, and his trust was in the people. He 
believed they were dependable and right- 
minded and he believed that a leader’s re- 
sponsibility is to bring out their best quali- 
ties. 

Let us ask ourselves, “Are we keeping 
faith with his trust in us?’”” The problems we 
face today don’t require the kind of sacri- 
fices Washington and his men made that 
Christmas night on the Delaware, but they 
do require us to give and sustain our best 
efforts—to believe in each other, to believe 
in the God who has blessed us and will help 
us to rebuild our country. 

George Washington and his generation of 
Americans met their challenge. We can, we 
must, and we will meet ours. 

To the students across America who are 
listening in today, if Washington seems 
much larger than life and makes you feel a 
little smaller, I'll let you in on a secret—he 
makes us all feel that way. But you do 
matter a lot. I’m sure he would tell you the 
important thing is to find your goal and go 
for it. Then if you fail, and he himself failed 
many times, pick yourselves up and try 
again. Remember our problems are also our 
opportunities. You can take us to new fron- 
tiers in space, find medical cures for deadly 
diseases, discover technological — break- 
throughs, develop better ways to grow food, 
provide shelter, and produce energy. The 
world’s hope is still America’s future. 
America’s future is in your dreams. Make 
them come true. The only limits are your 
imagination and your determination. 

The story is told that one night at dinner 
here at Mount Vernon, Lafayette said to 
Washington, “General, you Americans even 
in war and desperate times have a superb 
spirit. You’re happy and you're confident. 
Why is it?” And Washington answered, 
“There is freedom. There is space for a man 
to be alone and think, and there are friends 
who owe each other nothing but affection.” 

We still have that in America. As Ameri- 
cans, let us all rededicate ourselves to the 
ideals that George Washington set. Let us 
give of ourselves so that when our time is 
through, history may say of us what Thomas 
Jefferson said of him: Their integrity was 
the most pure and their justice the most 
inflexible we have ever known. They were 
in every sense of the word a wise and a 
great people. 


I believe we still are. And because I be- 
lieve in you, I believe we will be tomorrow. 
God bless America, and thank you very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:40 a.m. on 
the front steps of the Mount Vernon Resi- 
dence after laying a wreath at President 
Washington’s tomb on the estate grounds. 
His remarks were broadcast live by the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. Following his 
remarks, the President attended a reception 
in the Residence and then returned to the 
White House. 


International Convention on the 
Simplification and Harmonization of 
Customs Procedures 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention. February 22, 1982 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to accession, I trans- 
mit herewith the International Convention 
on the Simplification and Harmonization of 
Customs Procedures (“Convention”), which 
entered into force on September 25, 1974. I 
am also transmitting, for the information of 
the Senate, the report of the Department of 
State on the Convention. 

The Convention seeks to foster interna- 
tional trade through the simplification and 
harmonization of customs procedures and 
operations. United States accession will re- 
flect and be consistent with our policy to 
reduce significantly tariff and nontariff bar- 
riers to international trade. 

In 1970 the United States became a 
member of the Customs Cooperation Coun- 
cil established pursuant to the Convention 
Establishing a Customs Cooperation Coun- 
cil, concluded in 1950. As a Council 
member, the United States participated in 
the development of the Convention by the 
Council. The Council adopted the Conven- 
tion and its first three annexes in 1973. 
Since then, twenty-seven additional annexes 
have been adopted. Under the terms of the 
Convention, a State may accept a limited 
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number of annexes, and may enter reserva- 
tions with respect to most provisions of any 
annex. In accordance with these terms, | 
propose that the United States accept 
twenty of the annexes (A.1, A.2, A.3, B.1, 
B.3, C.l, D2, E.l, E32, E.3, E.4, ES, F.I, 
F.3, F.4, F.5, F.6, G.1, G.2 and H.1), and 
enter the reservations set forth in an attach- 
ment to the Convention with respect to 
some of their provisions. The provisions for 
which reservation is recommended conflict 
with current United States legislation and 
regulations. With these proposed reserva- 
tions, no new implementing legislation will 
be necessary in order to comply with the 
Convention. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to this Conven- 
tion and give its advice and consent to 
United States accession to the Convention 
and twenty of its annexes, subject to the 
proposed reservations. 
the Convention by the 
United States would contribute to impor- 
tant U.S. interests. First, all of the United 
States’ major trading partners have accept- 
ed the Convention and one or more of its 
annexes. Acceptance by the United States 
would significantly further our commitment 
to eliminate restrictive trade practices and 
result in beneficial modernization of United 
States customs procedures. 


Accession to 


Second, the Convention serves as a guide 
for countries seeking to develop and mod- 
ernize their regulations and procedures. It 
is therefore important for the United States 
trade interests that it set forth impartial and 
simplified methods for conducting customs 
business. This achievement can best be pur- 
sued by the United States as a party to the 
Convention. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
February 22, 1982. 


Office of Management and Budget 


Nomination of Joseph R. Wright, Jr.. To Be 
Deputy Director. February 22, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Joseph R. Wright, Jr., to be 
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Deputy Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. He would succeed Edwin 
L. Harper. 

Mr. Wright is currently Deputy Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce. Previous- 
ly Mr. Wright had managed a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Citicorp, serving as president 
of both Citicorp Retail Services and Retail 
Consumer Services, Inc. From 1971 to 
1976, he served in a number of high Feder- 
al Government positions, including Assistant 
Secretary for Administration at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Deputy Director of 
the Social and Economic Statistics Adminis- 
tration at the Department of Commerce, 
and Deputy Director of the Bureau of the 
Census. From 1966 to 1971, Mr. Wright was 
a vice president of Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 
Inc. 

Mr. Wright, who is 43 years old, received 
his B.S. degree from Colorado School of 
Mines in 1961 and an M.B.A. from Yale 
University in 1964. 


National Institute of Education 


Nomination of Robert W. Sweet, Jr., To Be 
Deputy Director. February 22, 1982 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert W. Sweet, Jr., to be 
Deputy Director of the National Institute of 
Education. He would succeed Gladys Chang 
Keith Hardy. 

Since July 1981, Mr. Sweet has been serv- 
ing as Special Assistant to the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Education for Elementary and 
Secondary Education. He was with HB 
Educational Systems, Inc., in 1971-1979. 
Prior to that, he was with Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston in 1964-1972. 

Mr. Sweet is a graduate of the University 
of Maine (B.A., 1960). He is married and has 
five children. He was born on March 18, 
1937. 
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National Association of Counties 





Remarks at a White House Briefing. 
February 22, 1982 





The President. Well, it almost goes with- 
out saying, I think, that I’m pleased that all 
of you could be here today. I heard a rumor 
that you’ve been discussing the federalism 
initiative with Rich Williamson! here, and I 
just want to add a few words here. 

Our proposal reflects the comments and 
advice which we've received over the 
course of the past year from State and local 
officials all across the country, including the 
comments we’ve received from county offi- 
cials. I remember meeting with your presi- 
dent, Richard Condor, last September when 
he urged me to retain full funding for gen- 
eral revenue sharing. Well, revenue sharing 
is protected in the fiscal 1983 budget that 


we have submitted. In addition, knowing of 


local officials’ strong support for the reve- 
nue sharing concept, we’ve proposed a 
super revenue sharing fund in the federal- 
ism initiative. Now, this mandate-free trust 
fund would give you the flexibility to deter- 
mine your own communities’ priorities and 
to best meet the needs of your citizens. 

Let me say in connection with that that 
among some of the questions that have 
been raised—and that we honestly want to 
find answers for—has been one that harks 
back to a day when—there are those and 
who, with good reason from history, worry 
that a full mandate back to the States could 
result in discrimination in the conduct or 
the management of some of these pro- 
grams. Well, here, I believe one of the 
things that has to be inherent in this pro- 
gram is the Federal Government setting 
some minimum standards in which there 
cannot be such discrimination anywhere or 
at any time. 

I think that—and our own approach in 
this modern day and our belief in civil 
rights—makes this just inherent in any such 
program. And that protection we will insist 
is there, because I believe this is one re- 
sponsibility the Federal Government cannot 
pass on, and that is the constitutional rights 
of every individual in this country are the 


1 Assistant to the President for Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs. 


responsibility of the Federal Government, 
to see that no one’s rights are violated. 

The proposal contains also, as you prob- 
ably have been told by Rich, a hundred- 
percent pass-through provision to local units 
of government for programs which have 
traditionally been direct Federal local pro- 
grams, and a 15-percent pass-through for 
other programs in the trust fund. Now, I am 
unalterably committed to a mandatory pass- 
through of funds to local units of govern- 
ment. The proposal will also not be effec- 
tive until fiscal year 1984 and contains an 8- 
year transition period, provides sufficient 
lead time to State and local officials to im- 
plement this program with the least disloca- 
tion possible. 

While we’ve tried to incorporate your 
views into this package, we don’t want your 
input to end there. And this is why I was so 
pleased to learn that you've established a 
special task force on federalism, which I 
met with in the White House on February 
llth. As I’ve emphasized on many occa- 
sions, this initiative is a conceptual frame- 
work. It is not presented as a finished plan 
that we’re seeking now to impose on all of 
our colleagues there in the various echelons 
of government. It’s a statement of princi- 
ples, and we seek your help in fleshing out 
the details. 

Many of the technical questions which 
must be addressed are complex, but the 
issue is simple. Do we defend the status quo 
of a big, centralized Federal Government 
which costs too much and produces too 
little, or do we show progress, change, and 
new solutions by moving forward and re- 
turning programs and resources—and re- 
sources—to the people? The opportunity to 
make government work again is much 
bigger than an accounting program. We 
must seize this opportunity to reverse a 
trend that has begun to choke State and 
local initiative and overload the Federal 
Government. 

We recognize that there are opponents; 
some can’t be won over. And those who 
don’t want the forum for public policymak- 
ing shifted—because it'll be disadvanta- 
geous to their special interests—are being 
heard from. They are the ones who have 
fed off the present system, and I don’t 
mean recipients. I mean various representa- 
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tives of bureaucracies and particular spe- 
cial-interest groups. Other opponents per- 
haps genuinely believe that the farther rep- 
resentatives are from the people they serve, 
the better democracy will function. Well, 
that’s an assumption I reject, as I know you 
do. Democracy depends on government 
being close to the people. 

I have a quote that’s kind of a favorite of 
mine that I came across one day by an indi- 
vidual who is known more for his silence 
than for his profound utterances. But this 
individual said, “No method of procedure 
has ever been devised by which liberty 
could be divorced from local government. 
No plan of centralization has ever been 
adopted which did not result in bureaucra- 
cy, tyranny, inflexibility, reaction, and de- 
cline. Of all forms of government those ad- 
ministered by bureaucrats are about the 
least satisfactory to an enlightened and pro- 
gressive people. Being irresponsible, they 
become autocratic, and becoming autrocra- 
tic they resist all development. Unless bu- 
reaucracy is constantly resisted, it breaks 
down representative government and over- 
whelms democracy. It is one element that 
our institution sets up under the pretense of 
having authority over everybody and being 
responsible to nobody.” And that was stated 
on May 15, 1926, at William and Mary Col- 
lege by President Calvin Coolidge. Well, I 
think that’s what county government is all 
about. 

And I would now like to call on your 
president, Richard Condor. 

Mr. Condor. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. 

I bring you greetings from county gov- 
ernment in America, and we certainly 
thank you for this tremendous, bold propos- 
al that you have made and undertaken on 
behalf of America. 

First of all let me tell you that this morn- 
ing I was watching the news at 7 o’clock— 
because we had a long day today—and the 
news at the time stated that county govern- 
ment had rejected the new federalism pro- 
gram. The truth of the matter is we did not 
begin our meeting to discuss it until 7:30, so 
the word that got out was not correct. I 
want to dispel that rumor. 

But we in county government have been 
looking for this day, this bold proposal I’m 
talking about, where we can return respon- 
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sibility back to the local level and decentral- 
ize the Federal Government. We feel very 
strongly that the responsibility should be 
performed by the level of government 
that’s closest to the people and is most ca- 
pable of performing that service. And in so 
doing, we feel like with that responsibility 
should come the appropriate revenues. And 
we feel very strongly about this new feder- 
alism program. 

The American County platform has been 
preaching this for some 20, 25 years. It’s 
exactly what we’ve been saying. And we 
commend your bold efforts and hopefully 
that between us and our sister organiza- 
tions, we can get together and work with 
you and your administration to find a posi- 
tive solution to the problem that we’ve 
been seeking to iron out for many, many 
years. 

Again I'd like to thank you too on behalf 
of NACO, because you and your staff have 
been tremendously responsive to NACO, 
our staff people. And the communication, 
the dialog that we have with you is just 
excellent. We thank you for it and com- 
mend you and look forward to our contin- 
ued dialog as we go forward. 

And at this time, Mr. President, I would 
like to recognize our first vice president, 
Bill Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. President, it’s nice to 
be with you again. I was there on February 
llth, when we kicked around some of the 
ideas for the new federalism. Since that 
time, we’ve gone back home and done our 
homework, and your staff has been working 
along with us—Rich Williamson and Steve 
Rhodes and Eve Baskowitz. We have aired 
and voiced a number of concerns that we 
have about the program. And I’m happy to 
say to you that many of those things have 
already been answered by earlier state- 
ments that you’ve made or by clarifications 
that Rich has made. 

It’s a distinct honor for us to be here 
today, and I know that all the members of 
our board of directors appreciate it. And I 
know we have about 1,400 disappointed 
people left over at the Washington Hilton 
who couldn’t be here. 

Specifically, Mr. President, one of the 
things that concerns us greatly about the 
new federalism proposal is in the area of 
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the swap, the Medicaid for AFDC and food 
stamps. And the item of most concern is 
which of the optional services under Medic- 
aid will, in fact, be picked up. As you know, 
there is the basic Medicaid program that 
the Federal Government enforces through- 
out the United States. And then there are a 
series of about 14 optional programs—and 
you range all the way from Arizona, exercis- 
ing none of those optional programs, all the 


way up to New York which exercises all of 


them. 

Under the swap, how many of those pro- 
grams and which ones, if you could be spe- 
cific, would the Federal Government feder- 
alize? 

The President. Well, here again, you have 
me—and this is one of the reasons for meet- 
ings of this kind and for us getting and 
working together. That’s a very complex 
problem, we know. And it’s one that we 
don’t have an answer that we are imposing 
on you in this trade—that we want to work 
out the details of that kind of an answer in 
company with yourselves and the others 
and State entities to find out how it can 
fairly be done. 

The reason that we chose that one for the 
trade to ourselves was because, as you 
know, the increase in cost of that program 
is several times greater per year than the 
increase in cost for the program that we’re 
willing to trade. So, we believe that that 
would help when the day comes for final 
independence, that by that time we would 
have discovered how much more of your 
own tax assets you had available from not 
having to meet that increased cost for that 
program that could then be applied to the 
other programs. But this we want to meet 
with you on and to find out how extensive 
and how diverse are those problems, those 
options that you spoke of, and how they can 
be handled in this transfer program. 

Mr. Condor. Mr. President, we met this 
morning—the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Counties—and after 
many, many hours of deliberation and real 
hard work, our board of directors by an 
overwhelming majority approved a resolu- 
tion setting forth our approval of the new 
federalism with the key issues that go with 
it. And at this time, I'd like to present to 
you our copy of a final draft of this resolu- 
tion where our support for the new federal- 


ism initiative is in effect and hopefully that 
we will continue to discuss this with you a 
bit later on. 

The President. Oh, well you will be, and I 
thank you very much for this. I appreciate 
it. I felt a sympathy for you when you said 
that you woke up this morning and heard 
on the news the decision you’d supposedly 
made, and you hadn’t met yet—{laugh- 
ter|—they’ve been treating my economic 
program that way too—{/aughter|—said it 
had failed and it hadn’t started yet. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Mr. Condor. Let me please ask you—this 
$30.2 billion funding level that we're talk- 
ing about, these 43 turnback programs— 
and this is under the assumption now that 
your budget cuts are successful from your 
administration. In the event now that these 
budget cuts are not enacted by Congress 
and that some greater amount is approved 
by Congress, will these adjustments be 
made upward in this trust fund? 

The President. Yes, they have to be. 
There’s one thing for certain. The whole 
idea of this—when we say no winners and 
no losers—is we have no intention of dump- 
ing responsibilities on other levels of gov- 
ernment without providing the resources to 
pay for them. 

Mr. Condor. That’s the best statement 
I’ve heard in a long time, Mr. President, 
and we certainly appreciate that. 

The President. That’s it? Well, you're a lot 
easier to handle in this room than the press 
is. [Laughter] No, but thank you all very 
much, and I hope you do realize that we 
mean by this—this has to be a joint under- 
taking. And I’m glad for this—grateful for it 
and the emphasis that you put on the im- 
portance of the program, because I think in 
effect we are restoring the 10th amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which says that 
the Federal Government shall do only those 
things provided in the Constitution and all 
others shall remain with the States and with 
the people. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:10 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 
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Imports of Clothespins 





Proclamation 4901. 


February 22, 1982 





EXTENSION OF TEMPORARY QUANTITATIVE 
LIMITATION ON THE IMPORTATION INTO 
THE UNITED STATES OF CERTAIN CLOTHES- 
PINS 

By the President of the United States 

of America 


A Proclamation 


1. By Proclamation 4640 of February 23, 
1979, the President proclaimed, under the 
authority of the Constitution and the stat- 
utes of the United States, including sections 
203(a\3) and (eX1) of the Trade Act of 1974 
(the Trade Act) (19 U.S.C. 2253(aX3) and 
2253(e\1)), the imposition of quantitative 
restrictions on U.S. imports of wood and 
plastic spring-type clothespins with a duti- 
able value not over $1.70 per gross pro- 
vided for in items 790.05 of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States (TSUS) (19 
U.S.C. 1202). The quantitative limitation ap- 
plied to articles entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption, on or after 
February 23, 1979, and was to continue 
through February 22, 1982, unless earlier 


modified or terminated. The quota permit- 
ted the importation of a quantity or value 
of articles which is not less than the average 
annual quantity or value of such articles im- 
ported into the United States in the 1973- 
1978 period. 


2. On December 7, 
States International Trade Commission 
(USITC), in accordance with sections 
203(iX3) and (5) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2253(iX3) and 2253(iX5)), reported the re- 
sults of its investigation as required in sec- 
tion 203(iX3) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2253(iX3)) to the President (USITC Publica- 
tion 1201). The USITC advised the Presi- 
dent that termination or reduction of the 
import relief presently in effect with regard 
to certain clothespins will have an adverse 
economic effect on the domestic industry 
producing like or directly competitive prod- 
ucts. 

3. Section 203(hX3) of the Trade Act (19 
U.S.C. 2253(h\3)) provides that any import 
relief instituted under the authority of sec- 
tion 203 may be extended by the President 
at a level no greater than that in effect at 


1981, the United 
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the time of extension if the President deter- 
mines, after considering the advice of the 
USITC and the factors indicated in section 
202(c) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2252(c)), 
that an extension is in the national interest. 

4. In accordance with sections 203(h\(3) of 
the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2253(h\3)), I have 
determined that import relief hereinafter 
proclaimed as to imports of certain clothes- 
pins should be extended at the level of 
relief in effect for the period of February 
23, 1979, through February 22, 1982, and 
that such extension is in the national inter- 
est. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the statutes of the United 
States, including sections 203 and 604 of the 
Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2253 and 2483), and in 
accordance with Article XIX of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
(61 Stat. (pt. 5) A58; 8 UST (pt. 2) 1786), do 
proclaim that— 

(1) Part I of Schedule XX to the GATT is 
modified to take into account the actions 
taken in this proclamation. 

(2) Subpart A, part 2 of the Appendix to 
the TSUS is modified by deleting, in the 
superior heading to items 925.11, 925.12, 
and 925.13, the years “1979” and “1982” 
and by inserting “1982” and “1984”, re- 
spectively, in lieu thereof. 

(3) This proclamation shall be effective as 
to articles entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption, on or after 
February 23, 1982, and before the close of 
February 22, 1984, unless the period of its 
effectiveness is earlier expressly modified or 
terminated. 

In Witness V/hereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of Febru- 
ary, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-two, and of the independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:05 a.m., February 23, 1982) 
Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 


leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 23. 
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United States Negotiator on Textile 
Matters 





Nomination of Peter Otto Murphy for the 
Rank of Ambassador. February 23, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Peter Otto Murphy, of the 
District of Columbia, for the rank of Ambas- 
sador during his tenure of service as United 
States Negotiator on Textile Matters. He 
would succeed Michael B. Smith. 

Mr. Murphy joined the Office of the Spe- 
cial Representative for Trade Negotiations 
in November 1974, to participate in the 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations in Geneva, 
Switzerland. During these negotiations, he 
participated in a number of nontariff meas- 
ure issues and was responsible for the 
United States position on textile tariff nego- 
tiations. He has worked in the USTR’s tex- 
tile office since February 1977. 

He graduated from Washington and Jef- 
ferson College (B.A., 1971) and Georgetown 
University (M.S.F.S., 1974). He was born 
March 23, 1948, in Providence, R.I. 


Great Lakes Fishery Commission 


Appointment of William P. Horn as a 
Commissioner of the U.S. Section. 
February 23, 1982 


The President today announced his inten 
tion to appoint William P. Horn to be a 
Commissioner of the U.S. Section of the 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission. He would 
succeed Robert L. Herbst. 

Mr. Horn is currently Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Previously he was 
staff assistant to the Secretary of the Interi- 
or. He was minority consultant to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S 
House of Representatives, in 1977-81; spe- 
cial assistant to the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior (Land and Water) in 1976-77; 
confidential assistant to the Secretary of 
Commerce in 1975-76; and acting execu- 


tive director, House Republican Confer- 
ence, U.S. House of Representatives, in 
1975. 

He graduated from the American Univer- 
sity (B.A., 1972). He is married and resides 
in Falls Church, Va. He was born Decem- 
ber 16, 1950, in Dover, Del. 


National Governors’ Association 


Toasts at a Dinner Honoring the Governors. 
February 23, 1982 


The President. Ladies and gentlemen, 
there’s nothing like a dinner by candlelight 
is there? [Laughter] 

Well, advice and counsel during 
these past days and in the year since I came 
to office have been invaluable as we've 
worked to renew the health and promise of 
this country. And together, we’ve begun re- 
storing the partnership between the levels 
of American government. 


your 


I’m aware that some of you feel caught 
between yesterday’s call for greater auton- 
omy and tomorrow’s fear of being left alone 
with problems you didn’t create. To you I 
give this pledge: The Federal Government 
will not turn its back on people, communi- 
ties, or States in need of help. We will not 
create winners and turning States 
and regions against each other. Our goal 
has been and will remain to bring prosper- 
ity to all Americans in every part of our 
country. 


losers, 


The reforms that we’ve proposed won't 
work miracles, but they will bring progress. 
They don’t confuse the ideals of Federal 
assistance with the failed realities of bu- 
reaucracy. 

You know, I have to stop and tell you one 
of my favorite stories about bureaucracy. 
There was a man in Washington whose job 
was sitting at a desk in his particular de- 
partment. And papers came to his desk, and 
he decided where they should go and ini- 
tialed them and sent them on. And one day 
a classified paper came to him, but he read 
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it and figured out where it should go, ini- 
tialed it and sent it on. And a couple of days 
later it came back to him saying, “You were 
not supposed to read this.” [Laughter] 
“Erase your initials, and initial the erasure.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, sometimes you recognize that pro- 
grams that have helped will wipe away 
those that have failed or made matters 
worse is what it is—what we’re aiming at. 
In this centennial year of the birth of 
Franklin Roosevelt, a former Governor, we 
should read again his words with regard to 
our need to restore economic sanity to 
Washington and power and resources to 
you. He said, “Civilization cannot go back. 
Civilization must not stand still. It is our 
task to perfect, to improve, to alter when 
necessary, but, in all cases, to go forward.” 

F.D.R. also expressed his belief in giving 
back to the States authorities which he said 
had been unjustly usurped by the Federal 
Government. And I figure if we give 
enough of them back, then I’m going to be 
able to go to the ranch more often. [Laugh- 
ter] 

But we of this era must understand that 
we, too, have come upon a new day. We 
must change the way that we view 
government’s role in our rapidly changing 
society. Roosevelt’s challenge is our chal- 
lenge tonight and in the weeks and months 
ahead. We must summon the courage to 
move forward. Governor Snelling put it 
very well when he said, “Either you believe 
in democracy or you don’t.” Well, I do, and 
I know you do, too. 

Our program for economic recovery and 
our proposal to restore the partnership be- 
tween State, local, and Federal Govern- 
ment are born from that belief. They spring 
from an abiding faith in the American 
people and in our ability to govern our- 
selves. 

I'm pleased and encouraged by your 
action this morning in passing a federalism 
resolution in a spirit of bipartisanship and 
cooperation. I’m waiting to read and hear 
about it in the media, but—{/aughter|— 
anyway, I know you've done it. [Laughter] 

You've taken a significant step toward the 
achievement of the revitalized federalism 
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we've all been requesting for a number of 
years. 

So, now I ask you to join me in a toast 
that we can all drink to, those ideals of 
democracy and to our partnership for prog- 
ress through which we will make them live 
again. 

Thank you very much, and thank you all 
for being here. 


Governor Snelling. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Governors of the States and 
territories of this Nation, we want to thank 
you and your very gracious First Lady for 
this welcome. The State dinner is the high- 
light always of any meeting of the National 
Governors’ Association, and we consider it a 
very great privilege to join you here in this 
house. 

Mr. President, one of the reasons why I 
admire you so much is because you under- 
stand and appreciate Cal Coolidge of Ver- 
mont. And you have spoken quite a bit 
about Cal Coolidge, and you understand 
that Cal didn’t say very much. As a matter 
of fact you've already said more than Cal 
said in his entire life. But what Cal said he 
said wisely, and he was not only a man who 
had great insight about government, but 
also a very deep sense of humor, and your 
references to the news reports of what we 
did reminds me of the story they tell about 
Cal Coolidge. 

People in Plymouth really appreciated 
him, and they liked the fact that even after 
he was President of the United States, he 
still cared about his farm in Plymouth, and 
he came home often. So, they decided on 
one occasion to honor him, and they decid- 
ed they’d have something made—hand- 
made as a symbol of their respect for him. 
And they finally had a rake made—a hay 
rake, of course. And they invited him back 
to Plymouth, and when he was next there 
they agreed to have the most eloquent 
person in town present the rake to the 
President. 

And it came to pass, and the loquacious 
gentleman got up and said, “Mr. President, 
we’re just so honored to present this rake to 
you which we have hand-made of hickory, 
because hickory is a very durable wood, and 
because like you, Mr. President, hickory, 
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when it is fashioned, holds its shape and no 
longer changes, and because, like you, Mr. 
President, hickory weathers well. And we 
want you to have this as a symbol of our 
affection for you and our appreciation of 
your affection for Ve.mont.” And the man 
handed it to the President. Cal took it, 
turned it over twice, looked out at the audi- 
ence, and said, “It’s ash.” [Laughter] 

Mr. President no matter what you hear 
about the Governors of the United States 
rejecting your overture to make federalism 
a high priority item on your agenda, the 
Governors of the United States did not do 
that. The Governors of the United States 
appreciate the fact that you who have been 
one of us have fully appreciated that sense 
of urgency with which the American people 
wish to see government come back home. 
And we want to salute you for not only 
appreciating that urge but for acting upon 
it, and for putting before us and putting 
before the Congress and putting before the 
people of the United States an agenda in 
which the recognition of the constitutional 
rights and obligations of the States and of 
local government has a very high priority. 
And in that spirit, the Governors of these 
States and territories have responded by 
making specific suggestions to you and by 
accepting your offer to work with them. 

And so, we want to salute you for being 
the kind of leader who recognizes not only 
what is important to the people of this 
country but who also takes the kinds of ac- 
tions which makes it clear that he believes 
fully in what he says. I think your offer to 
negotiate with us these matters, and to 
meet with us, and to provide some give and 
some take is very, very much appreciated 
by everyone in this room, because you've 
not just offered, you have demonstrated 
that you will treat the Federal partners as 
partners. And for that, Mr. President, we 
salute you, and we thank you. 

To the President. 

Note: The President spoke at 9:50 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House 

Governor Richard A. Snelling of Vermont 
is chairman of the National Governors’ As- 
sociation. 


Agreement on Government 
Procurement 





Executive Order 12347. February 23, 1982 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Title III 
of the Trade Agreements Act of 1979 (19 
U.S.C. 2511-2518), and to reflect that the 
Maritime Administration continues to be 
one of the agencies to whom the Agree- 
ment on Government Procurement is appli- 
cable, notwithstanding the transfer of the 
Maritime Administration from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to the Department of 
Transportation (46 U.S.C. 1601), it is hereby 
ordered that the Annex to Executive Order 
No. 12260 is amended by adding thereto 
the following: “54. Maritime Administration 
of the Department of Transportation.”. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
February 23, 1982. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:43 a.m., February 24, 1982) 
Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 24. 


Caribbean Basin Initiative 


Address Before the Permanent Council of 
the Organization of American States. 
February 24, 1982 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished permanent 
representatives, Mr. Secretary General, dis- 
tinguished members of the diplomatic 
corps, ladies and gentlemen: 

It’s a great honor for me to stand before 
you today. The principles which the Orga- 
nization of American States embodies—de- 
mocracy, self-determination, economic de- 
velopment, and collective security—are at 
the heart of U.S. foreign policy. The United 
States of America is a proud member of this 
organization. What happens anywhere in 
the Americas affects us in this country. In 
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that very real sense, we share a common 
destiny. 

We, the peoples of the Americas, have 
much more in common than geographical 
proximity. For over 400 years our peoples 
have shared the dangers and dreams of 
building a new world. From colonialism to 
nationhood, our common quest has been for 
freedom. 

Most of our forebears came to this hemi- 
sphere seeking a better life for themselves. 
They came in search of opportunity and, 
yes, in search of God. Virtually all descend- 
ants of the land and immigrants alike have 
had to fight for independence. Having 
gained it, they’ve had to fight to retain it. 
There were times when we even fought 
each other. 

Gradually, however, the nations of this 
hemisphere developed a set of common 
principles and institutions that provided the 
basis for mutual protection. Some 20 years 
ago, John F. Kennedy caught the essence of 
our unique mission when he said it was up 
to the New World “to demonstrate that 
man’s unsatisfied aspiration for economic 
progress and social justice can best be 
achieved by free men working within a 
framework of democratic institutions.” 

In the commitment to freedom and 
independence, the peoples of this hemi- 
sphere are one. In this profound sense, we 
are all Americans. Our principles are rooted 
in self-government and nonintervention. 
We believe in the rule of law. We know 
that a nation cannot be liberated by depriv- 
ing its people of liberty. We know that a 
state cannot be free when its independence 
is subordinated to a foreign power. And we 
know that a government cannot be demo- 
cratic if it refuses to take the test of a free 
election. 

We have not always lived up to these 
ideals. All of us at one time or another in 
our history have been politically weak, eco- 
nomically backward, socially unjust, or 
unable to solve our problems through 
peaceful means. My own country, too, has 
suffered internal strife, including a tragic 
civil war. We have known economic misery, 
and once tolerated racial and social injus- 
tice. And, yes, at times we have behaved 
arrogantly and impatiently toward our 
neighbors. These experiences have left their 
scars, but they also help us today to identify 
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with the struggle for political and economic 
development in the other countries of this 
hemisphere. 

Out of the crucible of our common past, 
the Americas have emerged as more equal 
and more understanding partners. Our 
hemisphere has an unlimited potential for 
economic development and human fulfill- 
ment. We have a combined population of 
more than 600 million people; our conti- 
nents and our islands boast vast reservoirs 
of food and raw materials; and the markets 
of the Americas have already produced the 
highest standard of living among the ad- 
vanced as well as the developing countries 
of the world. The example that we could 
offer to the world would not only discour- 
age foes; it would project like a beacon of 
hope to all of the oppressed and impover- 
ished nations of the world. We are the New 
World, a world of sovereign and independ- 
ent states that today stand shoulder to 
shoulder with a common respect for one 
another and a greater tolerance of one 
another’s shortcomings. 

Some 2 years ago, when I announced as a 
candidate for the Presidency, I spoke of an 
ambition I had to bring about an accord 
with our two neighbors here on the North 
American continent. Now, I was not sug- 
gesting a common market or any kind of 
formal arrangement. “Accord” was the only 
word that seemed to fit what I had in mind. 

I was aware that the United States has 
long enjoyed friendly relations with Mexico 
and Canada, that our borders have no forti- 
fications. Yet it seemed to me that there 
was a potential for a closer relationship than 
had yet been achieved. Three great nations 
share the North American continent with 
all its human and natural resources. Have 
we done all we can to create a relationship 
in which each country can realize its poten- 
tial to the fullest? 

Now, I know in the past the United States 
has proposed policies that we declared 
would be mutually beneficial not only for 
North America but also for the nations of 
the Caribbean and Central and South 
America. But there was often a problem. 
No matter how good our intentions were, 
our very size may have made it seem that 
we were exercising a kind of paternalism. 
At the time I suggested a new North 
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American accord, I said I wanted to ap- 
proach our neighbors not as someone with 
yet another plan, but as a friend seeking 
their ideas, their suggestions as to how we 
could become better neighbors. 

I met with President Lépez Portillo in 
Mexico before my inauguration and with 
Prime Minister Trudeau in Canada shortly 
after I had taken office. We have all met 
several times since—in the United States, in 
Mexico and Canada—and I believe that we 
have established a relationship better than 
any our three countries have ever known 
before. 

Today I would like to talk about our other 
neighbors—neighbors by the sea—some two 
dozen countries of the Caribbean and Cen- 
tral America. These countries are not unfa- 
miliar names from some isolated corner of 
the world far from home. They’re very 
close to home. The country of El Salvador, 
for example, is nearer to Texas than Texas 
is to Massachusetts. The Caribbean region is 
a vital strategic and commercial artery for 
the United States. Nearly half of our trade, 


two-thirds of our imported oil, and over half 


of our imported strategic minerals pass 


through the. Panama Canal or the Gulf of 


Mexico. Make no mistake: The well-being 
and security of our neighbors in this region 
are in our own vital interest. 

Economic health is one of the keys to a 
secure future for our Caribbean Basin and 
to the neighbors there. I’m happy to say 
that Mexico, Canada, and Venezuela have 
joined in this search for ways to help these 
countries realize their economic potential. 

Each of our four nations has its own 
unique position and approach. Mexico and 
Venezuela are helping to offset energy costs 
to Caribbean Basin countries by means of 
an oil facility that is already in operation. 
Canada is doubling its already significant 
economic assistance. We all seek to ensure 
that the people of this area have the right 
to preserve their own national identities, to 
improve their economic lot, and to develop 
their political institutions to suit their own 
unique social and historical needs. The Cen- 
tral American and Caribbean countries 
differ widely in culture, personality, and 
needs. Like America itself, the Caribbean 
Basin is an extraordinary mosaic of His- 
panics, Africans, Asians, and Europeans, as 
well as native Americans. 


At the moment, however, these countries 
are under economic siege. In 1977, 1 barrel 
of oil was worth 5 pounds of coffee or 155 
pounds of sugar. Well, to buy that same 
barrel of oil today, these small countries 
must provide 5 times as much coffee— 
nearly 26 pounds—or almost twice as much 
sugar—283 pounds. This economic disaster 
is consuming our neighbors’ money, re- 
serves, and credit, forcing thousands of 
people to leave for other countries, for the 
United States, often illegally, and shaking 
even the most established democracies. And 
economic disaster has provided a fresh 
opening to the enemies of freedom, nation- 
al independence, and peaceful develop- 
ment. 

We've taken the time to consult closely 
with other governments in the region, both 
sponsors and beneficiaries, to ask them 
what they need and what they think will 
work. And we’ve labored long to develop 
an economic program that integrates trade, 
aid, and investment—a program that repre- 
sents a long-term commitment to the coun- 
tries of the Caribbean and Central America 
to make use of the magic of the market- 
place, the market of the Americas, to earn 
their own way _ toward self-sustaining 
growth. 

At the Cancin Summit last October, I 
presented a fresh view of a development 
which stressed more than aid and govern- 
ment intervention. As I pointed out then, 
nearly all of the countries that have suc- 
ceeded in their development over the pasi 
30 years have done so on the strength of 
market-oriented policies and vigorous par- 
ticipation in the international economy. Aid 
must be complemented by trade and in- 
vestment. 

The program I’m proposing today puts 
these principles into practice. It is an inte- 
grated program that helps our neighbors 
help themselves, a program that will create 
conditions under which creativity and pri- 
vate entrepreneurship and self-help can 
flourish. Aid is an important part of this 
program, because many of our neighbors 
need it to put themselves in a starting posi- 
tion from which they can begin to earn 
their own way. But this aid will encourage 
private-sector activities, not displace them. 
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The centerpiece of the program that I am 
sending to the Congress is free trade for 
Caribbean Basin products exported to the 
United States. Currently some 87 percent of 
Caribbean exports already enter U.S. mar- 
kets duty free under the Generalized 
System of Preferences. These exports, how- 
ever, cover only the limited range of exist- 
ing products—not the wide variety of po- 
tential products these talented and industri- 
ous peoples are capable of producing under 
the free-trade arrangement that I am pro- 
posing. 

Exports from the area will receive duty- 
free treatment for 12 years. Thus, new in- 
vestors will be able to enter the market 
knowing that their products will receive 
duty-free treatment for at least the pay-off 
lifetime of their investments. Before grant- 
ing duty-free treatment, we will discuss 
with each country its own self-help meas- 
ures. 

The only exception to the free trade con- 
cept will be textile and apparel products, 
because these products are covered now by 
other international agreements. However, 
we will make sure that our immediate 
neighbors have more liberal quota arrange- 
ments. 

This economic proposal is as unprec- 
edented as today’s crisis in the Caribbean. 
Never before has the United States offered 
a preferential trading arrangement to any 
region. This commitment makes unmistak- 
ably clear our determination to help our 
neighbors grow strong. 

The impact of this free-trade approach 
will develop slowly. The economies that we 
seek to help are small. Even as they grow, 
all the protections now available to U.S. in- 
dustry, agriculture, and labor against disrup- 
tive imports will remain. And growth in the 
Caribbean will benefit everyone with 
American exports finding new markets. 

Secondly, to further attract investment, I 
will ask the Congress to provide significant 
tax incentives for investment in the Carib- 
bean Basin. We also stand ready to negoti- 
ate bilateral investment treaties with inter- 
ested Basin countries. 

Third, I’m asking for a supplemental 
fiscal year 1982 appropriation of $350 mil- 
lion to assist those countries which are par- 
ticularly hard hit economically. Much of this 
aid will be concentrated on the private 
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sector. These steps will help foster the spirit 
of enterprise necessary to take advantage of 
the trade and investment portions of the 
program. 

Fourth, we will offer technical assistance 
and training to assist the private sector in 
the Basin countries to benefit from the op- 
portunities of this program. This will in- 
clude investment promotion, export mar- 
keting, and technology transfer efforts, as 
well as programs to facilitate adjustments to 
greater competition and production in agri- 
culture and industry. I intend to seek the 
active participation of the business commu- 
nity in this joint undertaking. The Peace 
Corps already has 861 volunteers in Carib- 
bean Basin countries and will give special 
emphasis to recruiting volunteers with skills 
in developing local enterprise. 

Fifth, we will work closely with Mexico, 
Canada, and Venezuela, all of whom have 
already begun substantial and innovative 
programs of their own, to encourage strong- 
er international efforts to coordinate our 
own development measures with their vital 
contributions, and with those of other po- 
tential donors like Colombia. We will also 
encourage our European, Japanese, and 
other Asian allies, as well as multilateral de- 
velopment institutions, to increase their as- 
sistance in the region. 

Sixth, given our special valued relation- 
ship with Puerto Rico and the United States 
Virgin Islands, we will propose special 
measures to ensure that they also will bene- 
fit and prosper from this program. With 
their strong traditions of democracy and 
free enterprise, they can play leading roles 
in the development of the area. 

This program has been carefully pre- 
pared. It represents a farsighted act by our 
own people at a time of considerable eco- 
nomic difficulty at home. I wouldn't pro- 
pose it if I were not convinced that it is 
vital to the security interests of this Nation 
and of this hemisphere. The energy, the 
time, and the treasure we dedicate to assist- 
ing the development of our neighbors now 
can help to prevent the much larger ex- 
penditures of treasure as well as human 
lives which would flow from their collapse. 

One early sign is positive. After a decade 
of falling income and exceptionally high un- 
employment, Jamaica’s new leadership is 
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reducing bureaucracy, dismantling unwork- 
able controls, and attracting new invest- 
ment. Continued outside assistance will be 
needed to tide Jamaica over until market 
forces generate large increases in output 
and employment—but Jamaica is making 
freedom work. 

I’ve spoken up to now mainly of the eco- 
nomic and social challenges to develop- 
ment. But there are also other dangers. A 
new kind of colonialism stalks the world 
today and threatens our independence. It is 
brutal and totalitarian. It is not of our hemi- 
sphere, but it threatens our hemisphere and 
has established footholds on American soil 
for the expansion of its colonialist ambitions. 

The events of the last several years dra- 
matize two different futures which are pos- 
sible for the Caribbean area: either the es- 
tablishment or restoration of moderate, con- 
stitutional governments with economic 
growth and improved living standards, or 
further expansion of political violence from 
the extreme left and the extreme right, re- 
sulting in the imposition of dictatorships 
and, inevitably, more economic decline and 
human suffering. 

The positive opportunity is illustrated by 
the two-thirds of the nations in the area 
which have democratic governments. The 
dark future is foreshadowed by the poverty 
and repression of Castro’s Cuba, the tight- 
ening grip of the totalitarian left in Gren- 


ada and Nicaragua, and the expansion of 


Soviet-backed, Cuban-managed support for 
violent revolution in Central America. 

The record is clear. Nowhere in its whole 
sordid history have the promises of commu- 
nism been redeemed. Everywhere it has ex- 
ploited and aggravated temporary econom- 
ic suffering to seize power and then to insti- 
tutionalize economic deprivation and sup- 
press human rights. Right now, 6 million 
people worldwide are refugees from Com- 
munist systems. Already, more than a mil- 
lion Cubans alone have fled Communist tyr- 
anny. 

Our economic and social program cannot 
work if our neighbors cannot pursue their 
own economic and political future in peace, 
but must divert their resources, instead, to 
fight imported terrorism and armed attack. 
Economic progress cannot be made while 
guerrillas systematically burn, bomb, and 
destroy bridges, farms, and power and 


transportation systems—all with the deliber- 
ate intention of worsening economic and 
social problems in hopes of radicalizing al- 
ready suffering people. 

Our Caribbean neighbors’ peaceful at- 
tempts to develop are feared by the foes of 
freedom, because their success will make 
the radical message a hollow one. Cuba and 
its Soviet backers know this. Since 1978 
Havana has trained, armed, and directed 
extremists in guerrilla warfare and eco- 
nomic sabotage as part of a campaign to 
exploit troubles in Central America and the 
Caribbean. Their goal is to establish Cuban- 
style, Marxist-Leninist dictatorships. 

Last year, Cuba received 66,000 tons of 
war supplies from the Soviet Union—more 
than in any year since the 1962 missile 
crisis. Last month, the arrival of additional 
high performance MIG-23 Floggers gave 
Cuba an arsenal of more than 200 Soviet 
warplanes—far more than the military air- 
craft inventories of all other Caribbean 
Basin countries combined. 

For almost 2 years, Nicaragua has served 
as a platform for covert military action. 
Through Nicaragua, arms are being smug- 
gled to guerrillas in E] Salvador and Guate- 
mala. The Nicaraguan Government even 
admits the forced relocation of about 8,500 
Miskito Indians. And we have clear evi- 
dence that since late 1981, many Indian 
communities have been burned to the 
ground and men, women, and children 
killed. 

The Nicaraguan junta cabled written as- 
surances to the OAS in 1979 that it intend- 
ed to respect human rights and hold free 
elections. Two years later, these commit- 
ments can be measured by the postpone- 
ment of elections until 1985, by repression 
against free trade unions, against the media, 
minorities, and in defiance of all interna- 
tional civility, by the continued export of 
arms and subversion to neighboring coun- 
tries. 

Two years ago, in contrast, the Govern- 
ment of E] Salvador began an unprecedent- 
ed land reform. It has repeatedly urged the 
guerrillas to renounce violence, to join in 
the democratic process, an election in 
which the people of El Salvador could de- 
termine the government they prefer. Our 
own country and other American nations 
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through the OAS have urged such a course. 
The guerrillas have refused. More than that, 
they now threaten violence and death to 
those who participate in such an election. 

Can anything make more clear the 
nature of those who pretend to be support- 
ers of so-called wars of liberation? 

A determined propaganda campaign has 
sought to mislead many in Europe and cer- 
tainly many in the United States as to the 
true nature of the conflict in El Salvador. 
Very simply, guerrillas, armed and support- 
ed by and through Cuba, are attempting to 
impose a Marxist-Leninist dictatorship on 
the people of El Salvador as part of a larger 
imperialistic plan. If we do not act prompt- 
ly and decisively in defense of freedom, 
new Cubas will arise from the ruins of 
today’s conflicts. We will face more totali- 
tarian regimes tied militarily to the Soviet 
Union—more regimes exporting subversion, 
more regimes so incompetent yet so totali- 
tarian that their citizens’ only hope be- 
comes that of one day migrating to other 
American nations, as in recent years they 
have come to the United States. 

I believe free and peaceful development 
of our hemisphere requires us to help gov- 
ernments confronted with aggression from 
outside their borders to defend themselves. 
For this reason, I will ask the Congress to 
provide increased security assistance to help 
friendly countries hold off those who would 
destroy their chances for economic and 
social progress and political democracy. 
Since 1947 the Rio Treaty has established 
reciprocal defense responsibilities linked to 
our common democratic ideals. Meeting 
these responsibilities is all the more impor- 
tant when an outside power supports ter- 
rorism and insurgency to destroy any possi- 
bility of freedom and democracy. Let our 
friends and our adversaries understand that 
we will do whatever is prudent and neces- 
sary to ensure the peace and security of the 
Caribbean area. 

In the face of outside threats, security for 
the countries of the Caribbean and Central 
American area is not an end in itself, but a 
means to an end. It is a means toward 
building representative and responsive in- 
stitutions, toward strengthening pluralism 
and free private institutions—churches, free 
trade unions, and an independent press. It 
is a means to nurturing the basic human 
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rights freedom’s foes would stamp out. In 
the Caribbean we above all seek to protect 
those values and principles that shape the 
proud heritage of this hemisphere. 

I have already expressed our support for 
the coming election in E] Salvador. We also 
strongly support the Central American 
Democratic Community formed this Janu- 
ary by Costa Rica, Honduras, and El Salva- 
dor. The United States will work closely 
with other concerned democracies inside 
and outside the area to preserve and en- 
hance our common democratic values. 

We will not, however, follow Cuba’s lead 
in attempting to resolve human problems 
by brute force. Our economic assistance, in- 
cluding the additions that are part of the 
program I’ve just outlined, is more than five 
times the amount of our security assistance. 
The thrust of our aid is to help our neigh- 
bors realize freedom, justice, and economic 
progress. 

We seek to exclude no one. Some, howev- 
er, have turned from their American neigh- 
bors and their heritage. Let them return to 
the traditions and common values of this 
hemisphere, and we all will welcome them. 
The choice is theirs. 

As I have talked these problems over 
with friends and fellow citizens here in the 
United States, I’m often asked, “Well, why 
bother? Why should the problems of Cen- 
tral America or the Caribbean concern us? 
Why should we try to help?” Well, I tell 
them we must help, because the people of 
the Caribbean and Central America are in a 
fundamental sense fellow Americans. Free- 
dom is our common destiny. And freedom 
cannot survive if our neighbors live in 
misery and oppression. In short, we must do 
it because we’re doing it for each other. 

Our neighbors’ call for help is addressed 
to us all here in this country—to the admin- 
istration, to the Congress, to millions of 
Americans from Miami to Chicago, from 
New York to Los Angeles. This is not 
Washington’s problem; it is the problem of 
all the people of this great land and of all 
the other Americas—the great and sover- 
eign republics of North America, the Carib- 
bean Basin, and South America. The West- 
ern Hemisphere does not belong to any one 
of us; we belong to the Western Hemi- 
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sphere. We are brothers historically as well 
as geographically. 

Now, I’m aware that the United States 
has pursued good neighbor policies in the 
past. These policies did some good, but 
they’re inadequate for today. I believe that 
my country is now ready to go beyond 
being a good neighbor to being a true 
friend and brother in a community that be- 
longs as much to others as to us. That, not 
guns, is the ultimate key to peace and secu- 
rity for us all. 

We have to ask ourselves why has it taken 
so long for us to realize the God-given op- 
portunity that is ours. These two great land 
masses north and south, so rich in virtually 
everything we need—together our more 
than 600 million people can develop what is 
undeveloped, can eliminate want and pov- 
erty, can show the world that our many 
nations can live in peace, each with its own 
customs and language and culture, but shar- 
ing a love for freedom and a determination 
to resist outside ideologies that would take 
us back to colonialism. 

We return to a common vision. Nearly a 
century ago a great citizen of the Carib- 
bean and the Americas, José Marti, warned 
that, “Mankind is composed of two sorts of 
men, those who love and create and those 
who hate and destroy.” Today more than 
ever the compassionate, creative peoples of 
the Americas have an opportunity to stand 
together, to overcome injustice, hatred, and 
oppression, and to build a better life for all 
the Americas. 

I have always believed that this hemi- 
sphere was a special place with a special 
destiny. I believe we are destined to be the 
beacon of hope for all mankind. With God’s 
help, we can make it so. We can create a 
peaceful, free, and prospering hemisphere 
based on our shared ideals and reaching 
from pole to pole of what we proudly call 
the New World. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:37 p.m. in 
the Hall of the Americas at the Organiza- 
tion of American States Building. He was 
introduced by Ambassador Victor C. McIn- 
tyre of Trinidad and Tobago. 

The address was broadcast live over the 
Voice of America system. 


Voice of America 





Remarks to Employees on the 40th 


Anniversary of the Broadcasting Network. 


February 24, 1982 





The President. Thank you very much. 
I’ve just seen a little bit of the workings of 
your place and read even more of them on 
the remarkable job that was done on the 
recent worldwide broadcast. And I stand 
here filled with mixed emotions: For years 
now, I’ve been on the Late Late Show, and 
I don’t know just what time I’m on the air 
now—{laughter|—and where. 

But 40 years ago today, America opened 
up a crucial front in its war against the 
enemies of freedom. It was 79 days after 
Pearl Harbor, and the Nation was mobiliz- 
ing all its resources in the epic struggle that 
by then had encircled the planet. 

In those days, as now, truth was a vital 
part of America’s arsenal. A spirited band of 
professionals, men and women dedicated to 
what their country stood for and anxious to 
do their part, began broadcasting from the 
fourth floor of a New York City office build- 
ing. In those early days, under the able di- 
rection of John Houseman, programs were 
recorded on acetate disks and then shipped 
via bomber to England and Latin America 
for broadcast. 

From this humble beginning, the Voice of 
America has grown into a respected institu- 
tion of American communication, a global 
radio network broadcasting 905 hours 
weekly in 39 different languages. 

Though born in war, the Voice of Amer- 
ica continued in peace and has made enor- 
mous contributions. Today as we witness 
new forms of inhumanity threatening peace 
and freedom in the world, the Voice of 
America can perform an even more vital 
function. By giving an objective account of 
current world events, by communicating a 
clear picture of America and our policies at 
home and abroad, the Voice serves the in- 
terests not only of the United States but of 
the world. The Voice of America is for 
many the only source of reliable informa- 
tion in a world where events move very 
quickly. 

Perhaps today I can outline a news story 
that you may be hearing about—or as I’ve 
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already found out, many of you have heard 
about it already—and that was that a short 
time ago I announced at a meeting of the 
Organization of American States a new ini- 
tiative promoting peaceful economic and 
political development in Central America 
and the Caribbean Basin. That area of the 
world was dramatically affected by the 
rising price of oil and the subsequent eco- 
nomic uncertainty of the last decade. 

There are those who have sought to ex- 
ploit this instability. We in the United States 
are concerned not only because of the prox- 
imity of those nations, but also because 
we've witnessed on too many occasions the 
suffering and oppression that invariably 
follow the establishment of Marxist dictator- 
ships. 

In the months and years ahead, the 
United States will work closely with friends 
in the Western Hemisphere like Mexico, 
Canada, Venezuela, to promote economic 
growth, social stability, and political free- 
dom in the Caribbean Basin and in Central 
America. On our part, we intend to offer a 
bold new opportunity for social and eco- 
nomic progress. The centerpiece of the pro- 
gram is a free-trade arrangement for Carib- 
bean Basin products exported to the United 
States. This will encourage new economic 
development and a better life for the 
people of the area. Also included in the 
program are incentives for investment and 
further financial aid, technical assistance, 
also, for the area. 

We will, furthermore, seek to encourage 
the democratic process in the region. All 
too often extremists from right or left have 
sought to undermine social and economic 
progress, hoping to impose their will by 
brute force. This mentality is unacceptable 
to the United States and the free peoples of 
the Americas. It has no place in this Hemi- 
sphere. 

The United States intends to continue its 
support to those who are struggling to es- 
tablish democratic institutions. The Com- 
munist-dominated guerrillas of the region 
offer nothing but the same bankrupt ideas 
that have imprisoned the populations of 
Cuba and Vietnam, Afghanistan, and, yes, 
Poland. 

On March 2\st, free peoples around the 
world will join in observing Afghanistan 
Day. In marches, meetings, and rallies, they 
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will express their support for the heroic 
freedom-fighters of Afghanistan in their 
brave struggle against Soviet aggression. I’m 
happy to say that the Voice of America will 
provide thorough international coverage of 
Afghanistan Day. 

Today we celebrate this 40th anniversary 
of an institution that has given hope to the 
citizens of those Communist regimes and all 
the victims of tyranny. The challenges we 
face are no less grave and momentous than 
those that spawned the Voice 40 years ago. 
Freedom is no less threatened, and the op- 
position is no less totalitarian. In this strug- 
gle there’s no greater weapon than the 
truth. Free men have nothing to fear from 
it. It remains the ultimate weapon in the 
arsenal of democracy. 

Now, of course, I know there’s a great 
deal of discussion about the truth, as if 
there are degrees to truth. Well, no, truth 
can be told—I remember my first experi- 
ence, because more than 40 years ago, I 
was a pioneer in radio, a sports announcer, 
and I found myself broadcasting major 
league baseball games from telegraphed re- 
ports. I was not at the stadium. And a man 
on the other side of a window with head- 
phones on and a typewriter would hear the 
dot and dash of the Morse Code and type 
out and slip under the window. And know- 
ing that there were six or seven other fel- 
lows broadcasting the same game—they did 
it that way in those days; you could take 
your choice of who you wanted to listen 
to—you had to keep right up with the play, 
even though you weren’t there. So you'd 
get a little slip and it would say, “Out. Six to 
three.” Well now, number six on a team is 
the shortstop—not on his bat; that’s the 
numbered position. Number three is first 
base, so you knew that had to be a ground 
ball to the shortstop. 

Now, if the game was rather dull, you 
could say, “It’s a hard-hit ball down towards 
second base. The shortstop is going over 
after the ball and makes a wild stab, picks it 
up, turns, and gets him out just in time.” 
[Laughter] 

Now, I submit to you that I told the truth. 
[Laughter] He was out from shortstop to 
first, and I don’t know whether he really 
ran over toward second base and made a 
one-hand stab, or whether he just squatted 
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down and took the ball when it came to 
him. But the truth got there and, in other 
words, it can be attractively packaged. 
[Laughter] 

Also, I should say, in those days of radio— 
my goodness, they’re long-gone—when you 
had a sound-effects man in the studio and 
he had a wheeled cart, and on it he had 
every kind of device in the world for your 
radio dramas, from coconut shells that he 
beat on his chest to be a galloping horse— 
[laughter|—to cellophane he could crumple 
for a fire, and everything. 

And one day—and I’m only telling this 
because it shows that there is still room 
here for initiative—one day we had a play 
that called for the sound of water falling on 
a board. Well, this poor fellow during all 
the rehearsals, he was working—he tried 
rice on a drum, he tried dried peas on a 
piece of cardboard, he tried everything, and 
nothing would give him the sound of water 
on a board. And finally one day he tried 
water on a board. [Laughter] And it sound- 
ed just like water on a board. [Laughter] 

Well, we’re justifiably proud that unlike 
Soviet broadcasts, the Voice of America is 
not only committed to telling its country’s 
story, but also remains faithful to those 
standards of journalism that will not com- 
promise the truth. 

Recently, we celebrated the 250th birth- 
day of George Washington. He understood 
the power of truth and its relationship to 
freedom. “The truth will ultimately pre- 
vail,” he said, “where there are pains to 
bring it to light.” Today we have this re- 
sponsibility: bringing truth to light in a 
world groping in the darkness of repression 
and lies. Let us rededicate ourselves to the 
task ahead, and like the Founding Father, 
we can be confident that truth will prevail. 
And if truth prevails, freedom shall not 
perish from this Earth. 

Thank you for all what you’re doing, and 
God bless you. 

Mr. Conkling. Mr. President, we'd like to 
ask you to stay for another moment. It’s 
probably not the appropriate time to dis- 
cuss our budgets with you—[/aughter|—but 
we do have a great deal of antiquated 
equipment, and we need to do something 
about it. 

This is a microphone. It was invented 
some time back during one of the wars, 


perhaps the Civil War. It is something we 
would like to present to you as a momento 
to remember us when budget time comes. 
[Laughter) We had it thoroughly scanned 
by security for fingerprints, and they found 
yours on there. [Laughter] 

The President. Well, 
much. Thank you. 

Mr. Conkling. 1 do think it is fair to read 
the inscription. “To President Ronald 
Reagan on your visit to the Voice of 
America’s celebration of 40 years of interna- 
tional broadcasting on February 24th, 
1982.” 

It’s yours. 

The President. Thank you. This really 
dates me, I want you to know. [Laughter] 
I’m getting vengeance for those budget re- 
marks—{laughter]. 

This was the third modernization in my 
radio days. [Laughter] We thought it was 
the newest and most fabulous thing in the 
world after an old carbon mike where 
every once in a while you had to turn the 
game down and then tap it with a pencil to 
separate the carbon crystals again. [Laugh- 
ter} We welcomed this. And I welcome this 
and thank you all very much. 


thank you very 


Note: The President spoke at 1:31 p.m. in 
the auditorium of the VOA headquarters 
building on Independence Avenue. 

Prior to his remarks, the President toured 
the newsroom with Charles Z. Wick, Direc- 
tor of the International Communication 
Agency, James B. Conkling, VOA Director, 
and other VOA officials. 


United States Ambassador to South 
Africa 


Nomination of Herman W. Nickel. 
February 24, 1982 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Herman W. Nickel to be 
Ambassador to the Republic of South Africa. 
He would succeed William B. Edmondson. 

Mr. Nickel was a political reporter with 


the United States High Commission in 
Berlin (1951-53) and in 1956 was an escort- 
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interpreter with the Department of State. 
He was head of the Research Unit of the 
Foreign Policy Association in New York, 
N.Y., in 1956-58. Since 1958 he has been 
with Time, Inc., successively serving as cor- 
respondent, Washington Bureau (1958); cor- 
respondent, London Bureau (1958-61); 
Africa correspondent, based in Johannes- 
burg, South Africa (1961-62); correspond- 
ent, Bonn Bureau (1962-66); Bonn bureau 
chief (1966-69); senior diplomatic corre- 
spondent, Washington Bureau (1969-71); 
Tokyo bureau chief (1971-74); London 
bureau chief (1974-77); and, member of the 
board of editors of Fortune Magazine 
(1977-81). 

Mr. Nickel was born October 23, 1928, in 
Berlin, Germany, and became a naturalized 
United States citizen in 1958. He graduated 
(B.A.) in 1951 from Union College and in 
1956 (J.D.) from Syracuse University Col- 
lege of Law. He has had numerous articles 
published in Time, Fortune, New York 
Times Magazine, and Foreign Policy. 


Legal Services Corporation 





Nomination of 10 Members of the Board of 


Directors. February 25, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Directors of 
the Legal Services Corporation. 


Howard H. Dana, Jr., of Cape Elizabeth, Maine, 
is a partner in the Portland, Maine, law firm of 
Verrill & Dana. Mr. Dana is 41 years old and is 
married, with three children. 

Harold R. Demoss, Jr., of Houston, Tex., is a 
partner with the law firm of Bracewell & Pat- 
terson. He was born December 30, 1930. 

William L. Earl, of Coral Gables, Fla., is current- 
ly a partner with the firm of Peeples, Earl, 
Moore & Blank in Miami, Fla. He was born 
July 11, 1943. 

William F. Harvey, of Indianapolis, Ind., is a 
professor of law and former dean of Indiana 
University School of Law at Indianapolis. He is 
49 years old. 

Clarence V. McKee, of Washington, D.C., is coun- 
sel with the law firm of Pepper & Corazzini. 
He was born November 16, 1942. 
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William J. Olson, of Falls Church, Va., is cur- 
rently a partner with the law firm of Smiley, 
Murphy, Olson & Gilman located in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Mr. Olson is 32 years old and is mar- 
ried. 

George E. Paras, of Sacramento, Calif., is cur- 
rently in the private practice of law with the 
firm of Johnson, Greve, Clifford & Diepen- 
brock in Sacramento. He is 47 years old and is 
married, with two children. 

Marc Sandstrom, of La Jolla, Calif., is the execu- 
tive vice president of the San Diego Federal 
Savings and Loan. He is 46 years old and is 
married, with four children. 

Annie Laurie Slaughter, of St. Louis, Mo., is di- 
rector of operations, Annie Malone Children’s 
Home, in St. Louis. 

Robert Sherwood Stubbs II, of Waleska, Ga., is 
executive assistant attorney general for the 
State of Georgia. Mr. Stubbs is 59 years old and 
is married, with two children. 


Consumer Price Index 





Statement by the Assistant to the President 
for Communications. February 25, 1982 





Today’s report on the latest Consumer 
Price Index marks another forward step in 
the struggle against the worst economic dis- 
ease that America has suffered in recent 
years. 

The decade of the 1970’s will long be 
remembered as a period of rampant infla- 
tion—the worst inflation in our peacetime 
history. Inflation not only exacted a cruel 
toll on the incomes of the American people 
but also was at the heart of much of the 
stagnation that we experienced. 

Since President Reagan came into office 
and set forward new economic policies, the 
Nation has made considerable headway 
against this threat. In January of 1981, the 
annual year-over-year inflation stood at 11.7 
percent. With today’s news, we can see that 
the annual inflation rate has been reduced 
to 8.4 percent—a cut of fully one-third. 

Moreover, it is worth pointing out that in 
recent months, some other price indicators 
have shown that the inflation rate has been 
running even lower still. 

It is anticipated that in coming months, 
there could be some volatility in these num- 
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bers. We should expect to see some months 
when inflation will be higher than in Janu- 
ary. But the important message is that over 
the long haul, inflation is coming down, and 
that is very good news, indeed. 

For a family of four at the poverty line 
(on a fixed income of $8,500 during 1981), 
the drop in the inflation rate during 1981 
over 1980 meant a cash savings of some 
$255. For the average household with an 
average income (on a fixed income of 
$24,332 during 1981), the gains in the 
battle against inflation during 1981 meant 
an increase in spending power of some 
$730. 


Note: Assistant to the President for Commu- 
nications, David R. Gergen, read the state- 
ment to reporters at his news briefing in 
the Briefing Room at the White House. 


United States-Jamaica Barter Agreement 





Announcement of the Agreement. 
February 25, 1982 





Today the United States completed its ar- 
rangement on November 24, 1981, to pro- 
cure 1.6 million tons of Jamaica bauxite for 
the United States strategic stockpile. The 
agreement, which was signed today by rep- 
resentatives of the United States and Jamai- 
can Government in Jamaica, will benefit 
both countries as it stimulates the growth of 
Jamaica’s private sector. The United States 
will receive needed bauxite for our strategic 
stockpile. Bauxite is the raw material used 
to produce aluminum, a major element in 
almost all modern military weapons, such as 
the F-15 fighter aircraft and the B-1 
bomber. 

Jamaica in return for its bauxite will re- 
ceive approximately $39 million in needed 
foreign exchange plus about 7,000 metric 
tons of nonfat dry milk and 1,900 metric 
tons of anhydrous milk fat valued at $13 
million. These dairy products are part of 
the agriculture barter aspects of this bauxite 
procurement, and they represent the first 
use of agriculture barter to acquire strategic 
raw material in almost 15 years. The other 
portions of bauxite will be procured by 


direct cash payment, as well as exchange 
with excess stockpile material no longer 
needed because of the changing require- 
ments of technology. The procurement will 
be accomplished under current budget allo- 
cations. 

This program, developed during the first 
year of the Reagan administration, is direct- 
ly supportive of United States policy toward 
the Caribbean Basin announced by the 
President yesterday. The program also dem- 
onstrates that trade programs between the 
United States and Caribbean countries are 
mutually beneficial as will be the aid, trade, 
and investment aspects of the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative. 


Federal Real Property 


Executive Order 12348. February 25, 1982 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and statutes 
of the United States of America, including 
Section 205(a) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 (40 
U.S.C. 486(a)), in order to improve manage- 
ment of Federal real property, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. (a) There is hereby established 
a Property Review Board. 

(b) The members of the Board shall be 
the Counsellor to the President; Director, 
Office of Management and Budget; Chair- 
man, Council of Economic Advisers; Assist- 
ant to the President for Policy Develop- 
ment; Chief of Staff and Assistant to the 
President; Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs; and such other offi- 
cers or employees of the Executive branch 
as the President may from time to time 
designate. One of the members of the 
Board shall be designated by the President 
as Chairman. 

(c) Staff, including an Executive Director, 
and other administrative support shall be 
provided from resources available to the 
President. 

Sec. 2. The Board shall perform such 
functions as may be directed by the Presi- 
dent, including the following: 
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(a) develop and review Federal real prop- 
erty acquisition, utilization, and disposal 
policies with respect to their relationship to 
other Federal policies; 

(b) advise the Administrator of General 
Services with respect to such standards and 
procedures for executive agencies that are 
necessary to ensure that real property hold- 
ings no longer essential to their activities 
and responsibilities are promptly identified 
and released for appropriate disposition; 

(c) review and examine prior disposals of 
surplus property for public benefit discount 
conveyances to ensure that the property is 
being used and maintained for the purpose 
for which it was conveyed; 

(d) receive the surveys and reports made 
by or to the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices pursuant to Sections 3 and 4 of this 
Order as well as other reports on Federal 
real property that are requested by the 
Board, with particular attention to resolu- 
tion of conflicting claims on, and alternate 
uses for, any property described in those 
reports, consistent with laws governing 
Federal real property; 

(e) provide guidance to the Administrator 
of General Services in accord with Section 6 
of this Order; 

(f) establish for each Executive agency an- 
nually the target amount of its real proper- 
ty holdings to be identified as excess; and 

(g) submit such recommendations and re- 
ports to the President as may be appropri- 
ate. 

Sec. 3. (a) All Executive agencies shall pe- 
riodically review their real property hold- 
ings and conduct surveys of such property 
in accordance with standards and proce- 
dures determined by the Administrator of 
General Services pursuant to Section 206 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
487), and this Order. 

(b) The head of each Executive agency, 
within 60 days of the date of this Order, 
shall report to the Administrator of General 
Services and the Board the agency’s real 
property holdings which, in his judgment, 
are not utilized, are underutilized, or are 
not being put to optimum use. 

(c) The head of each Executive agency 
shall identify, and report to the Board, all 
those properties which can be considered 
for disposition in response to the targets 
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established by the Board in subsection 2(f) 
of this Order. 


Sec. 4. The Administrator of General 
Services in consultation with the Board shall 
issue standards and procedures, conduct 
surveys, and cause surveys to be conducted, 
to ensure that the real property holdings of 
Executive agencies shall continually be 
evaluated with special emphasis on the 
identification of properties that are not uti- 
lized, are underutilized, or are not being 
put to optimum use. The Administrator 
shall consult with the Board and appropri- 
ate Executive agencies in order to (a) iden- 
tify real property that is excess or surplus to 
the needs of the Executive agencies, and (b) 
make such real property available for its 
most beneficial use under the various 
laws of the United States affecting such 
property. 


Sec. 5. The Administrator of General 
Services shall report to the Board with re- 
spect to any property or portion thereof 
which has not been reported excess to the 
requirements of the holding agency and 
which, in the judgment of the Administra- 
tor, is not utilized, is underutilized, or is not 
being put to optimum use, and which he 
recommends should be reported as excess 
property. 


Sec. 6. Before the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services assigns or conveys property for 
public benefit discount conveyances, he 
shall first consult with the Board and con- 
sider such guidance as it may provide. 


Sec. 7. The Administrator of General 
Services shall, to the extent permitted by 
law, provide necessary advice and assistance 
to the Board to accomplish the objectives of 
this Order. 


Sec. 8 Executive Order No. 
amended, is revoked. 


11954, as 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 25, 1982. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:58 p.m., February 25, 1982) 
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Save Your Vision Week, 1982 





Proclamation 4902. February 25, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 

The ability to see is precious. We depend 
on it for every waking moment. Most of us 
take this gift of sight for granted until it is 
threatened by disease or injury. There are, 
however, many things we can do to protect 
our eyes and prevent visual loss or impair- 
ment. 

A very important sight-saving precaution 
is to have regular eye examinations by an 
eye care professional. Each year, checkups 
of this sort alert thousands of Americans to 
the fact that they have serious eye disease 
and should consider prompt treatment. For 
many, immediate attention to the eye prob- 
lem saves vision that might otherwise be 
lost forever. This is particularly true for the 
more than one million people in this coun- 
try who have diabetes. For years, diabetes 
has been the leading cause of blindness 
among middle-aged Americans. Now, how- 
ever, there is a treatment that can help 
people with diabetic eye disease retain 
their vision. If all those who need help for 
this eye problem were to obtain treatment 
in time, thousands of cases of blindness 
could be prevented. 

Children as well as adults can benefit 
greatly from regular eye examinations. A 
routine checkup may reveal some unsus- 
pected eye problem that can be better cor- 


rected while a child is still young. Some of 


these childhood eye problems cause perma- 
nent visual loss if left untreated. Others 
remain correctable, but a delay in treat- 
ment may mean years of needless handicap 
in both schoolwork and play. 

Protecting the eyes from injury is another 
important way to prevent visual impair- 
ment and even blindness. Safety glasses, 
goggles, or face shields should be worn in 
hazardous situations at work and while par- 
ticipating in potentially hazardous sports. 

We should also remember that thousands 
blinded by corneal disease or injury could 
have their vision restored by corneal trans- 
plants if people would pledge their eyes at 


death to their local eye bank as a legacy of 
sight. 

To encourage citizens of this country to 
cherish and protect their eyesight, the Con- 
gress, by joint resolution approved Decem- 
ber 30, 1963 (77 Stat. 629, 36 U.S.C. 169a), 
has requested the President to proclaim the 
first week in March of each year as Save 
Your Vision Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning 
March 7, 1982, as Save Your Vision Week. I 
urge all of our citizens to participate in this 
observance by making plans to take care of 
their own eyes and by considering what 
they can do to protect the vision of family 
members and co-workers as well. I also 
invite eye care professionals, the communi- 
cations media, educators, athletic coaches, 
and ail public and private organizations that 
support sight conservation to join in activi- 
ties that will foster concern for eye care 
and eye safety. 

In Witness Whereof, I have herunto set 
my hand this 25th day of Feb., in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:56 a.m., February 26, 1982] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 26. 


Peace Corps Advisory Council 





Appointment of 26 Members and 
Designation of Co-Chairpersons. 
February 26, 1982 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Peace Corps Advisory 
Council. The President also announced his 
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intention to designate Diana D. S. Denman 
and David L. Jones to be Co-Chairpersons. 


Robert R. Barry, 66, is president of Calicopa 
Corp. and resides in Woodside, Calif. 

Carol E. Belton, 54, is vice president, special 
marketing, for Tenneco Oil in Houston, Tex. 

Maurice L. Burke, 58, is owner of M. L. Burke 
Co. in Union City, Calif. 

Richard W. Carlson, 41, is senior vice president 
of San Diego Savings and Loan in San Diego, 
Calif. 

W. Dewey Clower, 46, is president of Food Proc- 
essing Machinery and Suppliers Association in 
Washington, D.C. 

Holly Coors, 61, is active in Citizens for a New 
Beginning in Englewood, Colo. 

Raymond E. Cross, 60, is president of Federal 
Chicago Corp. in Lake Forest, Ill. 

Don De Fore, 68, is an actor in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Diana D. S. Denman, 48, is a ranch and farm 
owner in San Antonio, Tex. 

George K. Graeber, 66, is a business consultant 
with George Graeber Associates in Washington, 
D.C. 

Alexander Hehmeyer, 71, is counsel with Isham, 
Lincoln, and Beale in Chicago, Ill. 

Josephine Hong, 62, is chairman of the Chinese- 
American Republican National Federation in 
New York. 

Van Dyck Hubbard, 71, is a retired captain with 
the United States Coast Guard. He resides in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Alf Edgar Jacobson, 57, is professor, Department 
of Social and Behavioral Sciences, at Colby- 
Sawyer College in New London, N.H. 

David L. Jones, 59, is president, D. L. Jones and 
Associates in New York, N.Y. 

Tong Joon Anthony Kim, 47, is chairman of the 
New York State Korean-American Republican 
Federation in Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Robert P. LeMarr, 52, is with LeMarr Limited in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Maria Malooly, 43, is a regional political director 
for the Republican National Committee. She 
resides in Shorewood, Minn. 

Peter F. McCloskey, 47, is president of Electronic 
Industries Association in Washington, D.C. 

Mindy Meikeljohn, 52, is vice chairman of the 
Republican Party of Colorado. She resides in 
Arvada, Colo. 

William J. Moshofsky, 58, was employed with 
Georgia-Pacific Corp. and resides in Portland, 
Oreg 

Joseph A. Plonski, 63, is owner of Plonski 
Agency in Jersey City, NJ. 
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Margaret P. Scott, 63, has been active in Repub- 
lican Party politics on national, State, and local 
levels for over 20 years. She is from Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 

Edwin J. Simcox, 37, is secretary of state, State 
of Indiana. He resides in Indianapolis, Ind. 

Paul A. Thiry, 77, is president of Thiry Archi- 
tects, Inc., in Seattle, Wash. 


Thomas N. Tripp, 39, is an attorney in Gahanna, 
Ohio. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Edward V. Hickey, Jr. as 
Assistant to the President and Director of 
Special Support Services. 

February 26, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Edward V. Hickey, Jr. to be 
Assistant to the President and Director of 
Special Support Services. 

Mr. Hickey has been serving as Deputy 
Assistant to the President and Director of 
Special Support Services since January 20, 
1981. Previously, he served as Acting Coun- 
sellor for Administration at the United 
States Embassy in London. Mr. Hickey 
served as Senior Regional Security Officer 
for the United States Embassies in the 
United Kingdom, Ireland, and Iceland in 
1978-80; Assistant Director of the Office of 
Security at the Department of State in 
1975-78; Executive Director of the Califor- 
nia State Police in 1969-75; and was a Spe- 
cial Agent of the United States Secret Serv- 
ice in 1964-69. 

Mr. Hickey graduated from Boston Col- 
lege (B.S., 1960). He served in the United 
States Army in 1954-56. Born in Dedham, 
Mass., on July 15, 1935, he is married to the 
former Barbara Burke of Boston. They have 
seven sons, ranging in age from 22 to 12, 
and they reside in Virginia. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 





Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





February 21 

The President attended services at Christ 
Church in Alexandria, Va., as part of the 
observances of the 250th anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington. 


February 22 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 


—members of the executive committee of 


the George Washington Masonic Me- 
morial Association; 

—Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, 
Jr., and Ambassador Philip C. Habib, 
the President’s emissary in consulta- 
tions in the Middle East; 

—Governors attending the Washington, 
D.C., meeting of the National Gover- 
nors’ Association. 


February 23 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Secretary Haig and Republican leaders 
of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, to discuss the fiscal year 1983 
budget and the Caribbean Basin initia- 
tive; 

—representatives of the Capitol Historical 
Society; 

—representatives of AMVETS (American 
Veterans of World War II, Korea & 
Vietnam), who presented the President 
with the organization’s Gold Helmet 
Award; 

—Masumi Esaki, special trade representa- 
tive from Japan; 

—the Cabinet Council on Food and Agri- 
culture, to discuss agricultural export 
policies; 

—Gov. Bill Clements of Texas. 

The President transmitted to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations a report prepared by the De- 
partment of State concerning international 
agreements. 
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February 24 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—bipartisan congressional leaders; 
—hbipartisan congressional committee 
chairmen and ranking minority mem- 
bers. 
February 25 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Senate Majority Leader Howard H. 
Baker, Jr., and House Minority Leader 
Robert H. Michel, to discuss the legisla- 
tive agenda; 
—the Vice President, for lunch; 
—the National Security Council; 
—Members of Congress; 
—Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee; 
—the Cabinet. 
February 26 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—pilots and paramedics of the U.S. Park 
Police Aviation Section, including 
Donald Usher and Gene Windsor, who 
were involved in the rescue efforts for 
the survivors of the Air Florida airplane 
crash in Washington, D.C., on January 
13; 
—the National Security Council. 
The President attended a dinner spon- 
sored by the Conservative Political Action 
Conference, 1982, at the Mayflower Hotel. 


House 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted February 23 

Peter H. Dailey, 

of California, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Ireland. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted February 23—Continued 


Peter Otto Murphy, 

of the District of Columbia, for the rank of 
Ambassador during his tenure of service as 
United States Negotiator on Textile Matters. 


Carol Los Mansmann, 

of Pennsylvania, to be United States District 
Judge for the Western District of Pennsyl- 
vania vice William W. Knox, deceased. 


Salvatore R. Martoche, 

of New York, to be United States Attorney 
for the Western District of New York for 
the term of 4 years vice Richard J. Arcara, 
resigned. 


James B. Wyngaarden, 

of North Carolina, to be Director of the 
National Institutes of Health, vice Donald 
Sharp Fredrickson. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 


Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released February 21 
Fact sheet: 


Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. 


Released February 22 

Advance text: 

Remarks at Mount Vernon, Va., on the 
250th anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Carol Los Mansmann to be 
United States District Judge for the West- 
ern District of Pennsylvania 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting 
with members of the National Association of 
Counties—by Richard Condor, president, 
and Bill Murphy, first vice president, Na- 
tional Association of Counties 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released February 22—Continued 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting 
with Governors attending the Washington, 
D.C., meeting of the National Governors’ 
Association—by Gov. Richard A. Snelling of 
Vermont, chairman of the National Gover- 
nors’ Association, and Gov. Scott M. Mathe- 
son of Utah 


Released February 23 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Salvatore R. Martoche to be 
United States Attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of New York 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the federalism initiative— 
by Richard S. Williamson, Assistant to the 
President for Intergovernmental Affairs 


Released February 24 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Caribbean Basin initia- 
tive—by Ambassador William E. Brock, U.S. 
Trade Representative, Thomas O. Enders, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, and M. Peter McPherson, Di- 
rector of the Agency for International De- 
velopment 


Advance text: 

Address on the Caribbean Basin initiative 
delivered before the Permanent Council of 
the Organization of American States 


Fact sheet: 
Caribbean Basin initiative 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved February 22 


H.J. Res. 391 / Public Law 97-148 

A joint resolution making an urgent supple- 
mental appropriation for the Department of 
Labor for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1982. 
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